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Translated for this Journal. 


Mendelssohn at Rome and at Leipsic. 
By Hecror Bertioz. 
({Berlioz, in his “ Musical Tour in Germany,” describes 
his first visit to Leipsic in a letter to his friend Stephen 
Heller. 
the second time; and on this occasion he recalls their 


This was in 1843, when he met Mendelssohn for 
first youthful acquaintance at Rome in 1831. We trans- 
late a portion of the letter.] 

On quitting Weimar, the musical city which I 
could most easily visit, was Leipsic. Yet I hesi- 
tated about presenting myself’ there, in spite of 
the dictatorship with which Mendelssohn was there 
invested, and of the friendly relations that united 
us at Rome, in 1831. We had followed since this 
epoch two such diverging lines in Art, that I con- 
fess I feared I should not find very lively sympa- 
thies in him. Chélard, who knew him, made me 
blush at my doubt, and I wrote to him. I had 
not to wait long for an answer; here it is : 

“My Dear Beruioz:—I thank you heartily for 
your good letter, and for your still cherishing the 
memory of our Roman friendship! As for me, | 
never shall forget it, and I rejoice that I shall soon 
be able to tell you so vind voce. All that I can do 








to render your sojourn at Leipsie happy and agree- 
able, I shall do as a pleasure and asaduty. I 
think I can assure you that you will be contented 
with the city, that is to say, with the musicians 
and the public. I was not willing to write you 
without consulting 
Leipsic better than I do, and they have all con- 
firmed me in the opinion that you will make here 


several persons who knew 


an excellent concert. The expenses of orchestra, 
hall, announcements, &c., are about 110 crowns: 
the receipts may amount to from 600 to S00 crowns. 
You ought to be here to fix the programme, and 
whatever else is necessary, at least ten days be- 
forehand. the directors of the Soci- 
ety of Subscription Concerts charge m 
your \ 


Furthermore, 
e to ask you 
if you are willing to have one of vorks per- 
formed in the concert to be given on the 22d of 
February, for the benefit of the poor of the city. 
I hope you will a FPosiuion after 


‘cept their prdéposi the 


concert which you shall have given 
ount. I beg you, then, tocome here as soon as 
you can leave Weimar. I rejoice that I shall be 
able to clasp your hand and bid you ‘ 


on your own 
acc 


welcome’ in 
Do not laugh at my bad French, as 
but continue to be my good 
I shall ever be 


Germany. 
you did at Rome, 
friend, as you were then, and as 
your devoted 

“ Perix Menpets 


Could I resist an invitation couched 


soun Bartuoipy.” 

in such 
terms ? I set out for Leipsic, not with- 
out regretting Weimar and the new friends I left 
there. 
commenced at Rome 
At our first 
tata of  Sardanapalus,’ 
at the Institute of Paris, and of which my co-lau- 
reate, Montfort, had let 


My connection with Mendelssohn had 
in rather an odd fashion. 
interview he spoke to me of my Can- 


which had been crowned 
him hear some portions. 
When I myself manifested to him a real aversion 
to the first Allegro of the said Cantata: “ Yes, 


exclaimed he, full of joy, “I make you my 
I feared 


yes,” 
compliment . 
that you would not be contented with that Alle- 


LTO 5 frankly, it is quite miserable?” We came 


- upon your taste ! 


near quarreling the next day because I had spo- 
ken with enthusiasm of Gluck, and he replied to 
me in a tone of raillery and surprise: “ Ah! you 
love Gluck !’—as much as to say: “ How can a 
musician, such as you seem to me to be, have 
enough elevation in his ideas, or a lively senti- 
ment enough of grandeur of style and truth of 
expression, to love 1 soon had an op- 
portunity to avenge myself on this little taunt. 
i had brought from Paris the air of Asteria in the 


Gluck !”’ 


Italian opera Telemaco; an admirable morceau, 
but little known. I placed on Montfort’s piano 


a manuscript copy of this, without the name of 
the author, one day when we were expecting 
a visit from Mendelssohn. He came; seeing this 
music, which he took to be a fragment of some 
modern Italian opera, he set himself at work as a 
matter of duty to execute it, and at the four last 
measures, at the words: O giorno ! Odolce sguar- 
di! 
accent is truly sublime, as he parodied them in a 


O rimembranza! O amor !, whose musical 


grotesque fashion, counterfeiting Rubini, | stopped 
him, and with a confused air of astonishment, I 
said : 
Ah! you don’t love Gluck !” 

“ Wow! Gluck !” 

“ Alas! yes, my dear, this piece is his and not 
You see that I am of 
- more so than yourself!” 


Bellini’s, as you thought. 
your opinion. . 
lle never pronounced the name of Sebastian 
Bach without ironically adding : “ your little pu- 
pil!” In short, he was a very porcupine, when- 
ever there was talk of music; one knew not on 
what side to take him to avoid getting wounded. 
Endowed with an excellent character, with a 
sweet and charming humor, he easily bore contra- 
diction upon everything else, and I in my turn 
abused his tolerance in the philosophical and reli- 
gious discussions which we sometimes raised. 
One evening, we were exploring together the 
baths of Caracalla, debating the question of the 
merit or demerit of human actions and their re- 
muneration during this life. As I replied with 
some enormity, I knew not what, to his entirely 
religious and orthodox opinions, his foot slipped, 

many scratches and 
a very hard staircase. 


and down he rolled, with 
contusions, in the ruins of 

Admire the divine justice,” said I, helping him 
to rise ; “itis I who blaspheme, and it is you who 
fall!” This impiety, accompanied with peals of 
laughter, appeared to him too much, it seemed, 
and from that time religious discussions 
always avoided. 

It was at Rome that I for the first time appre- 
ciated that delicate and fine musical tissue, vari- 


were 


which bears the 
name : (Die Hebri- 
| den). Mendelssohn had just finished it, and he 
gave me a pretty exact idea of it ; such is his pro- 


egated with such rich colors, 
“ Overture to Fingal’s Cave ” 


digious skill in rendering on the piano the most 
complicated scores. Often, on days that weighed 
one down with the sirocco, I went to interrupt 
him in his labors (for he wasan indefatigable pro- 
ducer); then he would lay down the pen with a 
very good grace, and, secing me all swollen with 
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spleen, he would seek to mitigate it by playing to 
me what I designated among the works of masters 
whom we both How many times, sul- 
lenly stretched upon his sofa, I have sung the air 
from “ Iphigenia in Tauris”: D'une image, hélas ! 


loved. 


trop chérie, which he accompanied, decently seat- 
And he cried out: “ That 
is beautiful! beautiful! I could hear it from 
morning to night, always, always!” And we re- 
commenced. He was very fond also of making 
me murmur, with my constrained voice and in 
that horizontal position, two or three melodies 
which I had written to verses of Moore, and which 
Mendelssolin has always had a 
After 


pleased him. 
great esteem formy . . 
a month of such intercourse, which had finished 
with becoming so full of interest for me, Mendels- 
sohn disappeared without bidding me adieu, and 
Consequently his letter, 


. chansonnetes. 


I saw him not again. 
which I have just quoted, must have caused me a 
very agreeable surprise. It seemed to reveal in 
him a kindness of heart, an amenity of manners, 
which I had not known in him: I was not slow to 
recognize, upon arriving in Leipsic, that these 
excellent qualities were actually his. He has lost 
nothing at all of the inflexible rigor of his princi- 
ples of Art ; but he does not seek to impose them 
on you violently, and he limits himself, in the ex- 
ercise of his functions as chapel-master, to exhib- 
iting what he judges beautiful, and leaving in the 
shade what seems to him bad or of a pernicious 
example. Only he is always a little too partial to 
the dead. 

The Society of Subscription Concerts, of which 
he had spoken to me, is very numerous and could 
not be better composed ; it possesses a magnificent 
Academy of Singing, an excellent orchestra and 
a hall, that of the Gewandhaus, of a perfect sonor- 
ity. It was in this vast and beautiful place that I 
was to give my concert. I went to see it as soon 
as I got out of the carriage ; and I happened there 


precisely in the midst of the general rehearsal of 


“ Walpurgis 
at the outset 


a new work of Mendelssohn (the 
Night.”) 


by the beautiful ¢imbre of the voices, 


I was marvellously struck 
by the intel- 


ligence of the singers, the precision and verve of 


the orchestra, and above all by the splendor of the 
composition. I amstrongly inclined to regard this 
species of oratorio (La Nuit du Sabbat) as the 
most finished thing that Mendelssohn has pro- 
duced to this day. The poem is Goethe’s, and has 
nothing in common with the scene of the witches’ 
sabbath in “ Faust.” It is founded on the noctur- 
nal assemblies held on the mountains, in the first 
days of Christianity, by a religious sect faithful to 
the ancient customs, at a time when sacrifices 
upon the high places had been interdicted. Their 
custom was, during the nights destined to the holy 
work, to station in the mountain passes a great 
number of armed sentinels, covered with strange 
Ata given signal, and when the priest 
to the altar intoned the sacred hymn, 


disguises. 
ascending 
this troop, of diabolical aspect, brandishing their 
pitchforks and their torches with a frightful air, 
set up all sorts of noises and terrific cries, to cover 
the voices of the religious choir and to frighten 
the profane ones who might be tempted to inter- 
From this, no doubt, has 
sprung the custom in the French language of 


rupt the ceremony. 


using the word sabbath as synonymous with a 
great noise at night. One must hear Mendels- 
sohn’s music to have an idea of the varied re- 
sources which this poem offered to an able com- 
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| poser. He has turned it to admirable account. 
| His score is of a perfect clearness, in spite of its 
complexity ;° the vocal and instrumental effects 
| cross, contradict, and jostle each other in every 
| way, with an apparent disorder which is the height 
| of art. I will cite especially, as magnificent things 
in two opposite genera, the mysterious piece of 
the placing of the sentinels, and the final chorus, 
where the voi¢e of the priest rises at intervals, 
‘alm and pious, above the infernal fracas of the 
troop of quasi sorcerers and demons. One knows 
not which to praise most in this finale: the or- 
chestra, or the chorus, or the whirlwind movement 


of the whole! It is a masterpiece ! 
At the moment when Mendelssohn, full of joy 


at having produced it, came down from the desk, 
| T advanced, in raptures at having heard it. The 
| moment for such a meeting could not have been 
better chosen; and yet, after exchanging the first 
| words, the same sad thought struck us both simul- 


taneously : 

“How! it istwelve years! twelve years! since 
we dreamed together in the Campagna at Rome !” 

“ Yes, and in the baths of Caracalla!” 

“Oh! always a mocker! always ready to 
laugh!” 

“ No, no, I rail no more; it was to try your 
memory and see if you had pardoned me my im- 
So little am I disposed to raillery, that 
now, from our first interview, I am going to beg 


pieties. 


you very seriously to make me a bequest to which 
I attach the greatest value.” 

“ What may it be ?” 

“Give me the baton, with which you have just 
conducted the rehearsal of your new work.” 

“Oh! very willingly, on condition that you 
will send me yours.” 

“T should then be giving brass for gold; no 
matter, I consent.” 

And so the musical sceptre of Mendelssohn was 
brought to me. The next day, I sent him my 
heavy oak stick, with the following note, which, 
I trust, the “Last of the Mohicans” would not 


have d'gowned : 


“To Chief MenpELssoun !— 

“ Great Chief! 
our tomahawks; here is mine! 
only the squaws and the pale faces love 
ornamented weapons. Be my brother! and when 
the Great Spirit shall have sent us to hunt in the 
land of spirits, may our warriors hang up our tom- 


We have promised to exchange 
It is larger, thine 


is simple ; 


ahawks together in the hall of council.” 


Such is, in all its simplicity, the fact, which an 
innocent malice has wished to render ridiculously 
dramatic. Mendelssohn, when it came to the 
matter of organizing my concert, a few days after, 
really acted like a brother in my behalf. The 
first artist whom he presented to me as his fidus 





Achates, was the concert-master David, an emi- 

nent musician, a composer of merit and a distin- 

tinguished violinist. David, who moreover speaks 

French perfectly, was of great service to me. 
(Conclusion next week.) 


+o 


STIRRING THE FIRE IN Time.—A gentleman 
at a musical party, where the lady was very par- 
ticular not to have the concert of sweet sounds 
interrupted, was freezing during the performance 
of a long concert a and seeing that the fire 
was going out, asked a friend in a whisper :— 
“ How he should stir the fire without interrupting 
the music?” “ Between the bars,” replied his 
friend. 











The composer of the music of “ Richard Caur 
de Lion,” was born at Liege, a well-known town 
in Westphalia, in the year 1741. At an early 
age he became sensible to the charms of music, 
and, to this sensibility, when lhe was only four 
years old, he was near falling a sacrifice. It is 
related of him, that being left alone in a room 
where some water was boiling in an iron pot over 
a wood fire, the sound caught his ear, and for 
some time-he amused himself by dancing to it. 
The curiosity of the child, however, at length 
prompted him to uncover the vessel, and in so 
doing he overset it; the water fell upon and 
dreadfully scalded him from head to foot. From 
the care and attention that were paid to him by 
his parents and medical attendant, he at length 
recovered in every respect from this accident, 
except having a weakness of sight, which contin- 
ued ever afterwards. When he was six years 
old his father (a teacher of music) placed him in 
the choir of the collegiate church of St. Denis, 
and unfortunately, but necessarily, under the tui- 
tion of a master who was brutal and inhuman to 
all his pupils. Young Grétry had his full share 
of ill-treatment; yet such was his attachment to 
this man, that he never could prevail upon him- 
self to disclose it to his father, fearing that by his 
influence the chapter might be induced to take 
some steps that would be injurious to him. An 
accident, which for a time puta stop to his stu- 
dies, deserves to be related here. It was usual at 
Liege to tell cluldren that God will grant to them 
whatever they ask of him at their first communion : 
young Grétry had long proposed to pray on that 
occasion that he might immediately die if he were 


not destined to be an honest man, and a man of 


eminence in his profession. On that very day, 
having gone to the top of the tower to see the 
men strike the wooden bells which are always 
used during the Passion week, a beam of consider- 
able weight fell on his head, and laid him sense- 
less upon the floor. A person who was present 
ran for the extreme unction ; but on his return he 
found the youth upon his legs. On being shown 
the heavy log that had fallen upon him,—* Well, 
well, he exclaimed, “ since Iam not killed, Iam 
now sure that I shall be an honest man and a 
good musician.” He did not at first appear to 
have sustained any serious injury, but his mouth 
was full of blood, and the next day a depression 
of the cranium was discovered ; on which, how- 
ever, no operation was attempted, and which was 
suffered to continue. From this time, but whe- 
ther owing to the accident or not, it isnot known, 
his disposition was considerably altered. His for- 
mer gaiety gave way in a great measure to sad- 
ness, and never afterwards returned, except at 
intervals. On his return to the choir he acquit- 
ted himself by no means to the satisfaction of his 
father, who for a time withdrew him for the pur- 
pose of his receiving further instruction. He was 
now placed under the care of a master as mild as 
the other had been severe. When his father re- 
placed him in the choir, his improvement both in 
singing and playing was found to have been very 
great. The first time he sang in the choir, the 
orchestra, delighted with his voice, and fearing 
to lose the sound of it, was reduced to the pia- 
nissimo; the children of the choir around him 
drew back from respect; almost all the canons 
left their seats, and were deaf to the bell that an- 
nounced the elevation of the Host. All the 
chapter, all the city, all the actors of the Italian 
Theatre applauded him; and the savage nraster 
himself’ took him by the hand, and told him that 
he would become a musician of great eminence. 

Some little time afterwards his voice began to 
break. It would then have been prudent to have 
forbidden his singing; but this not being done, a 
spitting of blood was brought on, to which, on 
any exertion, he was ever afterwards subject. 
Not long subsequently to this he was placed under 
the care of Moreau ; but such was the exuberance 
of his genius, that he had previously attempted 
several of the most complicated kinds of music. 
“ T composed six symphonies,” says Grétry, “which 
were successfully executed in our city. M. Has- 
ler, the canon, begged me to let him carry them 
to the concert. He encouraged me greatly, ad- 
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vised me to go to Rome in order to pursue my 
studies, and offered me his purse. My master in 
composition thought this little success would be 
mischievous to me, and prevent me from pursuing 
that regular course of study so necessary to my 
becoming a sound contrapuntist. He never men- 
tioned my symphonies.” Grétry walked to Rome 
in the early part of 1759, being then only eighteen 
years of age. Here, in order that his genius 
might be as much unfettered as possible, he stu- 
died under several masters, and he almost every 
day visited the churches in order to hear the mu- 
sic of Casali, Eurisechio, and Lustrini, but par- 
ticularly that of the former, with which he was 
greatly delighted. The ardour with which he 
pursued his studies was so great, that it suffered 
him to pay but little attention to his health. This 
consequently became much impaired, and he was 
obliged for a while to leave Rome and retire into 
the country. One day, on Mount Millini, he met 
a hermit, who gave him an invitation to his retreat, 
which he accepted, and he became his inmate and 
companion for three months. He returned to 
Rome, and, young as he then was, he dsitinguished 
himself by the composition of an intermezzo, 
entitled “Ze Vendemiatrice.” His success was 
so decisive that he was very near suffering fa- 
tally from the jealousy of a rival in his profession. 
Admired and courted in the capital of Italy, 
Grétry here continued his labors and his studies 
with assiduity and perseverance, till Mr. Mellon, 
a gentleman in the suite of the French ambassador, 
incited in him a desire to visit Paris. In his way 
to that city in the year 1767, he stopped at 
Geneva, and there composed his first French 
opera of “ Isabelle et Gertrude.” Respecting the 
performance of this work he relates an amusing 
anecdote. ‘“ One of the performers in the orches- 
tra, a dancing-master, came to me in the morning 
previously to the representation, to inform me 
that some young people intended to call for me on 
the stage with acclamation at the end of the piece, 
in the same manner as at Paris. I told him I had 
never seen that done in Italy. * You will, how- 
ever, see it here,’ says he, ‘and you will be the 
first composer who has received this honor in our 
republic.’ It was in vain for me to dispute the 
oint ; he would absolutely teach me the bow that 
yon to make with a proper grace. As soon as 
the opera was finished they called for me sure 
enough, and with great vehemence, I was obliged 
to appear to thank the audience for their indul- 
gence; but my friend in the orchestra cried out 
aloud,‘ Poh! that is not it !—not at all!—but get 
along !’—* What’s the matter? asked his bre- 
thren in the orchestra. ‘Iam out of all patience,’ 
said the dancing-master. ‘I went to his lodgings 
this morning, on purpose to show him how to pre- 
sent himself nobly ; and did you ever see such 
an awkward booby?” It was some time before 
Grétry could obtain in Paris a piece to compose ; 
and he was first introduced to public notice there, 
in 1768, by writing the music to Marmontel’s 
opera “ Le Huon.” ‘This met with the most flat- 
tering success. The opera of “ Lucile” followed, 
which was even more successful. His fame was 
now established in France, and he produced 
near thirty comic operas for the great opera house 
in Paris. Of these “* Zemire et Azor,’ and 
“ Richard Caur de Lion,’ have been translated 
and successfully brought on the English stage. 
The taste of the Parisians tended greatly to cor- 
rupt that of Grétry ; but he has done much 
towards improving theirs: they have met about 
halt way ; and perhaps the genius of the French 
language, the style of singing, and the national 
prejudices, even if he had determined to continue 
inflexible, could not have admitted of a nearer 
approximation than we find in his music. Sacchini 
has heen known to say of Gretry, that he remem- 
bered him at Naples, where he regarded him as 
a young man of great genius, who wrote as much 
in the style of that school as even any of the Ita- 
lian masters; but that when he heard his comic 
opera at Paris, many years afterwards, he did not 
find that his style had much improved by compo- 
sing to French words and for French singers. 
Grétry, during the times of anarchy in France, 
became tainted with revolutionary principles : he 
went so far as to publish a work on the subject 


of religion, intitled, “ De la vevriie de ce que nous 


| fiimes, ce que nous sommes, et ce que nous devrons 


| 
| 
| 





étre ;? which shows him also to have been deeply 
tinctured with infidelity. Me died at Montmo- 
rency on the 24th of September, 1813. 
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The Gondolier’s Song. 


From “ Venice,” by EpMonD FLaaa. 


The voices of the gondoliers are more remark- 
able for strength than for sweetness—for power 
than melody: yet, at night, in the open air, at a 
distance, on the Lagune, the Giudeeca, or the 
Grand Canal, singly or accompanied by half'a 
dozen other voices, nothing can be more delight- 
ful than the sone of the Venetain gondolier. 
“Tdle and alone in his barque, awaiting his com- 
pany, or his fare, he abbreviates the night and 
breaks the silence of the Lagune. Scelitary in 
the heart of a crowded city, he sends his voice 
over the tranquil mirror; and the sleepy canals, 
the calm of the heaven, the splendor of the moon, 
the shadows of the lofty palaces prolonged on the 
water, the distant moaning of the Adriatic, the 
noiseless gliding of the sable gondolas, which move 


like spirits hither and thither—no_ rattling of 


wheels, no echo of footsteps, only the fitful and 
unfrequent plash of an oar—all these cireum- 
stances impart an indescribable charm to these 
world-renowned melodies.” ‘The wives and 
children of the fishermen of the Adriatic are 
said, at nightfall, to go down to the sea-shore of 
the Chioggia, Malamocco, Pelestrina, and the 
Lido, and shout their well-known and not unmu- 
sical songs, until each can distinguish in the dis- 
tance, through the twilight, over the waves, the 
husband’s and father’s peculiar response. A like 
custom is said to prevail in the Tyrol. 

But nowhere is the “ Gondolier’s Song” so in- 
describably charming as on the Grand Canal of a 
moonlight midsummer night. This is the great 
salon musicale of Venice; and, upon principles 
of acoustics, is admirably calculated to heighten 
harmonious effect. The silence of the night, the 
gondola gliding noiselessly over a waveless surface 
which acts like a harmonic mirror on the voice; 
the facades of marble palaces on either side, with 
their overhanging balconies, their open portals, 
their endless halls and galleries, and their leafy 
gardens beyond, augmenting without echo, the 
intensity of the sounds, all concur to aid effect. 
At midnight you stand on the Pergolo of the 
Palazzo Buzinello, opposite the Posta, the an- 
cient Palazzo Grimani. You hear the accord of 
distant voices rising on the still night. A choir 
of gondoliers in their barques are slowly ascend- 
ing from the Molo, half a mile below, and singing 
“ La Biondina,” as they advance. The voices 
are full and round, the harmony perfect—air, 
tenor, bass, counter—every part is complete. 
The moon is riding high over the slumbering city 
in a cloudless sky—the marble piles are throwing 
their deep shadows over the slumbering canal ; 
the trabaccoli, lying at anchor, seen slumbering, 
too. Nearer—nearer—nearer—by a crescendo 
which no art can match, the barque and the bar- 
carola approach : louder and louder rise the notés 
on the ear, until, at length, beneath your balcony, 
the song has attained its fortissimo. It passes— 
the rougher sounds soften—they lessen—they 
lessen, as the barque ascends. At length it is 
beneath the Rialto arch, which, for a moment with 
its echoes, augments and rounds the air. It passes 
on—it turns the winding of the stream—it dies 
away—it is dead—it is gone ! You hear no more ; 
but you listen still; you listen—hushed—en- 
tranced—your very soul absorbed in the departed 
harmony. You draw a long breath—you speak 
to the friend at your side—your voice sounds to 
you harsh—you relapse into silence ; and for hours 
after, those sweet melodies play like a rapture 
around your heart. And your thoughts, your 
dreaming fancies—they are far, far away—away 
from fair Venice, away from Italy, away from 
the grand Old World, away over the wide, wild 
ocean—away—at your home! Who that has lis- 
tened to the moonlight, midnight serenade of’ the 
Venetian gondolier, can, while his life lasts, for- 
get?” 








| sisting of a finger-board made of ebony, with thir- 


{ A Novel Violin. 


[The N. Y. Mirror thus describes an arrangement 
called “ Robertson’s Keyed Stop Violin,” at the Crystal 
Palace :] 

This is a new and excellent arrangement, con- 


ty-three stops, called key stops, which stand above 
the strings, projecting one-sixteenth of an inch, 
and acting upon them perpendicularly; which 
must be admitted by all who know anything of 
the instrument to be a great desideratum. The 
violin is universally conceded to be the king of 
all instruments, and the very simplicity of its con- 
struction makes its mastery a matter of the ut- 
most difficulty. 

A beginner finds it almost impossible to hit with 
his finger the exact place upon the string to pro- 
duce the proper note. Formerly this could only 
be attained by long practice, coupled even then 
with a correct musical ear and a sound judgment ; 
now, thanks to this ingenious and simple contri- 
vance, it is impossible to produce a false note, 
and the progress of the player is so greatly faci- 
litated, that the study of the instrument, and its 
practice, are pleasant and easy. 

The performer does not bother his brains about 
the scale—this does not exist in his mind at all as 
formerly it did, but is brought out to view ata 
glance, and the execution becomes purely me- 
chanical. The tone of the instrument is not sa- 
crificed a particle, and the most critical could not 
detect without the aid of the eye, whether this 
stop-board was on or off of any instrument. This 
board may easily be attached to any violin, and 
may be removed at pleasure. 

This seale is laid out by ear, by the Harmonies 
and by a correct mathematical rule, which enables 
anew beginner, no matter how unpractised or 
unmusical his ear, to play the tune without pro- 
ducing those discordant sounds that always make 
us anathematize the practising of tyros upon this 
instrument. Weare told that Spohr, of Germany, 
the greatest teacher of the age, fingers the violin 
upon the scale adopted by this inventor. ‘They 
are manufactured at 181 Broadway, at a price 
(810 and upwards) that places them within the 
reach of all. 


— >—— 
Spohr in England. 

The London Musical World, of July 16, has the follow- 
ing: 

We are informed that Dr. Spohr will not re- 
main in London to conduct the opera of Jessonda, 
at the Royal Italian Opera. The presence of the 
illustrious composer being demanded at home, it 
is, we believe, his intention to starton Wednesday 
next for Cassel. 

Since his arrival in London, Dr. Spohr has 
been reviving old and achieving new artistic tri- 
umphs. On the day of his coming he attended 
the Quartet Associaton of MM. Sainton, Cooper, 
and Piatti, where he he heard a very fine per- 
formance of his Nonetto for stringed and wind 
instruments. At the eighth concert of the Old 
Philharmonic Society, his Historical Symphony 
(in G, No. 6) was given. On both occasions, be- 
ing recognised among the audience, Dr. Spohr 
was compelled to rise from his place to receive 
their felicitations. At the fifth concert of the 
New Philharmonic Society, the performance of 
his “ Concert-Overture,” and the overture to Jes- 
sonda, and at the last the execution of his Quartet 
with orchestral accompaniments, the Sympho- 
ny for two orchestras, and the overture to Der 
Berggeist, under his own direction, added new lau- 
rels to the brow of the great musician. Again, at 
the closing séance of Mr. Ella’s Musical Union, a 
new sestetin C major, for stringed instruments, 
was produced—a work which, while showing all 
the experience of age, displays in an astonishing 
degree that freshness and spontaneity which are 
supposed only to belong to youth. One of the 
last chamber productions of Dr. Spohr, this sestet 
is equally one of the finest and most captivating 
of them all. 

In private circles the illustrious composer has 
been féted as usual. At his own house he has 
received his friends, and made them acquainted 
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with some new quartets of his own composition. 
His activity is remarkable, and his vigor and artis- 
tic enthusiasm are as extraordinary as though 
forty instead of seventy had numbered the winters 
of his life. Last night, Dr. Spohr was received 
at the Réunion des Arts, where a programme, 
containing much of his own music, was performed 
in his honor. The fine quintet in G began the 
concert, Dr. Spohr (in consequence of the indis- 
sition of Herr Molique, who was to have led it) 
Fiimself filling the first violin. Every one present 
aid homage to the great composer, who bore the 
ae lavished upon him with his usual calm and 
modest dignity. 

It is said that Dr. Spohr considers this his last 
visit to England. Not so we hope. His occa- 
sional appearance among us is indispensable to 
ut fresh blood iuto the veins of our musicians. 
Phe example of such a man is precious, and his 
personal presence gives it immediate weight and 
consequence. 

— + 

Music.—Let taste and skill in this beautiful 
art be spread among us, and every family will 
have a new resource. Home will gain a new at- 
traction. Social intercourse will be more cheer- 
ful, and an innocent public amusement will be 
furnished to the community. Public amusements, 
bringing multitudes together to kindie with one 
emotion, to share the same innocent joy, have a 


humanizing influence; and among these bonds of 


soviety perhaps no one produces so much un- 
mixed good as music. What a fulness of enjoy- 
ment has our Creator placed within our reach, by 
surrounding us with an atmosphere which may be 
shaped into sweet sounds! And yet this goodness 


is almost lost upon us, through want of culture of 


the organ by which this provision is to be en- 
joyed.—Dr. Channing on Temperance. 


—> oe 


A Musical Parson. 

Dr. Ford, the rector of Melton, England, was 
an enthusiast in music, very singular in his man- 
ner, and a great humorist. Ilis passion for sacred 
music was publicly known from his constant at- 
tendance at most of the musical festivals in the 
kingdom, One who knew him says, “ I have fre- 
quently met him, and always found him in eesta- 
sies with Handel's music, especially * The Messiah.’ 
Ilis admiration of this work was carried to such 
an excess, that he told me he never made a jour- 
ney from Melton to Leicester, that he did not 
sing it quite through. His performance served 
as a pedometer by which he could ascertain his 
progress on the road. As soon as he had crossed 
Melton bridge he began the overtures, and al- 
ways found himself in the chorus ‘ Lift up your 
heads,” when he arrived at Brooksby gate, 
‘Thanks be to God’ the moment he got through 
the Thurmasten toll gate. As the pace of his 
horse was pretty regular, he contrived to conclude 
the Amen chorus always at the cross in the Bel- 
grave gate. Though a very pious person, eccen- 
tricity was at times not restrained even in the 
pulpit. It peed not be stated that he had a pretty 
good opinion of his own vocal powers. Once, 
when the clerk was giving out the tune, he stop- 
ped him, saying, ‘John, you have pitched too 
low—follow me;’ then clearing up his voice, he 
lustily began the tune. When the psalmody 
went to his mind, he enjoyed it, and in paroxysms 
of delight, would dangle one or both of his legs 
over the side of the pulpit during the singing. 
When preaching a dae sermon at Melton, 
some gentlemen of the hunt entered the church 
rather late. He stopped, and cried out, * Here 
they come; here come the red coats; they know 
their Christain duties. There is not a man among 
them that is not good fora guinea!’ The doctor 
was himself a performer. I think it was at the 
Birmingham festival that he was sitting with his 
book upon his knee, humming music to the per- 
formers, to the great annoyance of an attentive 
listener, who said, ‘I did not pay to hear you 
sing.” * Then,’ said the doctor, “ you have that 
into the bargain.’ ” 

- o— >) ——_—_—__—__ 

When a true genius appears, all the dunces are leagued 

against him 


| TO A WILD FLOWER. 
(We find this beautiful little poem in a volume entitled 
| Poetical Aspirations, by William Anderson. That a poet who 
| ean write such things, should be so little known, is a strong 
| signification of the difficulty which characterizes the present 
age, with all its advantages, of attaining almost any degree of 
literary celebrity.— Chambers’ Pocket Miscellany.] 
In what delightful land, 
Sweet-scented flower, did’st thou attain thy birth ? 
Thou art no offspring of the common earth, 
By common breezes fanned. 
Full oft my gladdened eye 
In pleasant glade or river's marge has traced 
(As if there planted by the hand of taste) 
Sweet flowers of every dye. 





But never did I see, 
In mead or mountain, or domestic bower, 
’Mong many a lovely and delicious flower, 
One half so fair as thee! 


Thy beauty makes rejoice 
My inmost heart. I know not how ’tis so— 
Quick coming fancies thou dost make me know, 


For fragrance is thy voice. 


And still it comes to me, 


In quiet night, and turmoil of the day, 


Like memory of friends gone far away, 
Or, haply, ceased to be. 


Together we'll commune, 


As lovers do, when, standing all apart, 
No one o’erhears the whispers of the heart, 
Save the all-silent moon. 


Thy thoughts I can divine, 
Although not uttered in vernacular words; 
Thou me remind’st of songs of forest birds; 
Of venerable wine; 


Of earth’s fresh shrubs and roots; 
Of summer days, when men their thirsting slake 
In the cool fountain or the cooler Jake, 

While eating wood-grown fruits. 

Thy leaves my memory tell 
Of sights and scents, and sounds that come again, 
Like ocean’s murmurs, when the balmy strain 

Is echoed in its shell. 


The meadows in their green, 





Smoeoth-running waters in the far-off ways, 
c A 
The deep-voiced forest, where the hermit prays, 
In thy fuir face are seen. 
Thy home is in the wild, 


*Mong sylvan shades, near music-haunted springs 


oO” 


Where peace dwells all apart from earthly things, 


Like some secluded child. 
The beauty of the sky, 

The music of the woods, the love that stirs 
Wherever nature charms her worshippers, 
Are all by thee brought nigh. 

I shall not soon forget 
What thou hast taught me in thy solitude; 
My feelings have acquired a taste of good, 
Sweet flower! since first we met. 


Thou bring’st unto the soul 
A blessing and a peace, inspiring thought; 
And dost the goodness and the power denote 
Of Him who formed the whole. 


~ —-> 


Whistling a Psalm-Tune. 


{From ‘ The Church-Goer,’ published in the Mass. Li/e-Boat.} 


We were, some years ago, paying a visit in Dey- 
onshire, England, and of course on the Sunday ac- 
companied our friends to their parish church. It 
was one of those sweet rural places which it does 
one’s heart good to go to; the ancient ivy-clad 
tower rose from amidst its multitude of surround- 
ing graves, on which, as we passed towards the 
yorch, sat the villagers, chatting on various topics. 

t was what is called Palm, or Flowering Sunday, 
and according to immemorial custom, every grave 
in that country churchyard was covered with 
flowers. We shall not, however, attempt to de- 
scribe minutely the scene which ensued on the 
| Paason’s arrival, nor tell how, as he passed down 
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the churchyard walk, with his rusty cassock fly- 
ing in the breeze, his sermon-book in one hand, 
and a huge clasped prayer-book under his arm, 
he with his right hand stroked the heads of the 
children near him, or courteously lifted his shovel 
hat, in acknowledgement of the bows of aged 
folk; nor how we observed a pale, consumptive- 
looking girl sitting on a tomb, (appropriate rest- 
ing place for her) supported by her grandmother, 
watching, with large, hopeful, languid eye, for a 
smile from the good man whom she knew she 
should not hear many times more ; nor how young 
bumpkins, with buxom girls on their arms, pulled 
front locks with their big fist, and blushed stu- 
pidly ; nor, when we entered the sacred building 
and the service commenced, how the church was 
decorated with evergreens ; nor how the ambitious 
choir, consisting of a bass viol, two fiddles, (neither 
of them being a Straduarius nor a Cremona,) a 
reedy sounding clarionet, (it had been bought at 
a great bargain at a pawn shop in the neighboring 
town,) a bassoon, and a fife, executed “ Awake 
my soul, and with the sun,” in a very extraordi- 
nary style and manner; nor how all the little 
charity children in the gallery bawled prodigiously, 
nor how the cracked voices of the alms-house 
people quavered at the end of every verse, long 
after the other people had done singing, to the 
great indignation of the red-nosed beadle, who 
looked at the poor old creatures as if they had 
not souls worthy of singing at all when the Squire 
was present. We merely supply the outlines, 
the reader’s imagination will readily fill them up. 

One of the psalms of the day was written in a 
peculiarly “ peculiar metre,” or “ perculer,” as the 
clerk pronounced it; and, unfortunately, neither 
the fiddles, nor the bassoon, nor the clarinet, nor 
the fife, could for the life of them fit a tune to it; 
but we will do them the justice to say, that they 
did the best in their power to suit it, by mixing 
“ long, short, and common metre ” tunes together 
very ingeniously. They tried many ways, and 
very often—sometimes they would proceed very 
pleasantly through a few bars; first the bassoon 
would grumble discordantly,—then the fife would 
stop playing, although the violins fiddled away 
most perseveringly. In a little time the clarinet 
would wander away into a wilderness of sounds, 
lose itself’ and die in the distance with a feeble 
quaver, and lastly, a crash of discord would end 
the matter; and then came a new trial. But all 
would not do—and so, as a last resource, the old 
clerk got up, and to our utter astonishment, whis- 
tled a tune, which the choir caught cleverly; and 
the fiddles rejoiced, the clarinet went into ecsta- 
cies, the fife fiourished wonderfully, the bass viol 
solemnly sounded—ard the church-warden’s face 
brightened up—so did the beadle’s; the boys also 
bawled lustily ; and from that time to this Palm 
Sunday and Whistling Sunday have ever been 
with us synonymous terms. 


—> 
Musical Review. 
Gems of German Song. Eighth Series. 

Messrs. George P. Reed & Co. have issued four num- 
bers of the Eighth Series of their valuable miscellany of 
German Songs. These are: 

1. The Orphan Wanderer, by CURSCHMANN, to whom we 
have already owed some fine songs. The German words 
here are not given, which detracts from the complete 
idea of the “ Gems.”” The English words are tame as 
poetry, but singable. 
ful one in F minor, 4-4 measure, the accompaniment 
broken into arpeggio triplets in the right hand, with firm 
It brightens into the major of the 


The melody is a simple, mourn- 


octaves in the bass. 
key at the last lines of each verse, where the wanderer 
sees a ray of light. An easy, pretty song enough, but 
hardly a gem among so many choice and shining ones 
as Schubert, Schumann, Franz, and others have pro- 
duced. 

2. A Song is oft the Sigh of Anguish, by C. KREUTZER. 
Merely English words again, and very tame and prosy 
ones. The music simple and hardly above the average 
of the lesser host of German song-writers. 

3. Tv the Sunshine, is by SCHUMANN:—O Sonnenschein! 
O Sonnenschein! The German words are given, with a 
translation that comes nearer to their meaning than their 
melody; but they sing easily. The music has a corres- 
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ponding playful quaintness and is charmingly original. 
This és a gem. 

4. Ah! had I Pinions, by Rantves. English words only. 
A simple, pleasing style of Allegretto song, but not 
enough unlike a thousand others. 





Rondo Capriccioso, for the Piano, by MENDELS- 

SOHN. (9 pages.) 

Oliver Ditson has done us a good service by the pub- 
lication of this charming, characteristic fancy of the 
rare composer. The work is finely conceived and grace- 
fully finished, consisting of a noble and delicately ornate 
Andante introduction in 4-4, key of E major, followed by 
one of those airy, fairy minor dances, in light (Presto leg- 
giero) 6-8 measure, which are the genuine and undis- 
puted property of Mendelssohn. Juell, Dresel and others 
proved its fascination in last winter's concerts. It is not 
very diflicult, but requires a light, rapid, and unflageing 
finger. 

The Beauties of “ Rigoletto,” by Vervt. 

Under this title Mr. Ditson is publishing a series of 
twelve numbers of the opera, which has just been ex- 
citing attention in Europe. They are arias, ballatas, cava- 
tinas, cabalettas, duettos,&c., arranged with piano accom- 
paniment, and with Italian and English words. This is 
acopy from a Vienna edition, designed for popular eflect, 
in which the original key is freely altered to suit common 
Each title-page bears a lithograph representa- 
tion of the famous quartet scene; also a thematic index 
to the whole series. The melodies are pretty and Verdi- 
ish,—some of them indeed seem like Verdi gone to seed. 
But of the two already published, the duet: Addio sper- 
anza has considerable beauty. The other, a very simple 
cavatina: “ Love is the soul, &c.,’’ is of that taking, sen- 
timental style which always enjoys a large popularity ; 


voices. 


though it seems to us such a thing as Verdi might in his 
common-place moods produce by force of habit, rather 
than to have sprung from any vital inspiration.—It would 
have made the edition more interesting if to each song 
had been attached the name of the dramatic character to 
whom it belongs in the opera: but that might have sadly 
interfered with the unlimited license of transposition ! 


Siz Celebrated Duets, by MENDELSSOBN. 
Published by Reed & Co. That word “ celebrated ” 
makes an awkward title; it is too much of the vulgar, 
show-bill order of announcement for so select a name as 
Mendelssohn. But we find the true thing when we look 
The two last numbers of the six are just issued, 
and “ The Voyage,” with Ger- 


inside. 
called “ Evening Song” 
man words by Henri Heine, and a somewhat literal Eng- 
lish version. Heine’s name, however, is not mentioned, 
as it ought tobe. These duets are simple, in that sweet, 
dreamy, pensive, wild, old ballad-like vein of melody, 
which came so native to the composer. They both de- 
serve popularity, and are likely to have it—The three 
earlier numbers of the series were published separately 
some time since, and are here grouped with these which 
were originally not published with them. They are, 
“T would that my love;” “ Greeting; and “ O wert thou 
in the cauld blast,” in which last Mendelssohn has so 
fully caught the spirit of the old Scotch melody. 


Hine Arts. 





The Atheneum Gallery. 


The Atheneum exhibition has now been open 
for some time, and the visitor is well rewarded for 
an hour spent there. It is, as it seems to us, the 
best collection that has been exhibited for several 
years ; larger and more tastefully arranged than 
usual, and including, with the well known pictures 
so familiar for many years to the visitors of the 
Atheneum, a very considerable number of works 
by both ancient and modern artists, never before 
exhibited here, the property of private individuals, 
who deserve the grateful thanks of the public for 
thus liberally making them accessible and visible 
to all. The importance of the benefit thus con- 
ferred cannot be too highly estimated, nor can the 
good effect on Art and artists be too strongly dwelt 
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upon. We have no princes here, as in the older 
countries, who can throw open to public inspec- 
tion the priceless treasures of their galleries,—the 
accumulation of centuries. We have few or no 
private collections of works of Art. These lux- 
uries are for the great and the rich alone to pos- 
sess, and the moderate share of wealth that falls 
even to the most favored of us, under our institu- 
tions, renders it impossible that any individual 
should have more than avery few treasures of 
this sort. The best of which most of us are 
able to boast, is perhaps a choice engraving or 
two, or a plaster cast of some master-piece of 
sculpture. We have no Guidos, no Claudes, no 
Canovas, no Allstons, in our rooms. Yet the love 
of Art, in some form or other, is universal, and the 
craving must be satisfied ; thus we adopt the demo- 
cratic fashion of establishing, as best we may, pub- 
lic institutions, such as the Athenxum, (which re- 
flects such honor on the city of Boston), which 
shall be open to all, at a moderate price, and where 
all may see such works of ancient and modern 
Art, the productions of native and foreign genius, 
as the means of such institutions can collect. 

We have princes, too,—our Merchant Princes— 
(the true prince), whose forethought and liberality 
long ago founded this Institution, and still main- 
tain it. They scour the whole world in search of 
gain, and scarce anywhere can you go that you do 
not come across a Boston merchant ; and there are 
few who come home, bearing their sheaves with 
them, who do not also bring some picture, some 
statue, some beautiful memento of foreign lands to 
ornament their New Efigland homes. Nor need we 
say that our true prince does not hide his light under 
a bushel. He does not keep his pictures secluded 
in his darkened best parlor, all the year round, but 
here they are, all hanging on the walls of the 
Atheneum, to be seen by all men. The catalogue 
is full of the names of our public spirited-citizens 
who so nobly share their abundance with us all. 
All honor to them! They have done well, and 
we trust this spirit will still more prevail, and that 
we may occasionally see more, in this way, of the 
treasures that ornament the drawing-rooms of our 
city. 

Our visits to the Athenxum have not been to 
criticise, but to enjoy, and so, now that we have 
pen in hand, we will not play the part of critic, 
but rather of cicerone. There is much in this ex- 
hibition of what we want most to see—of Ameri- 
can Art. Many names in the history of Art among 
us are here represented ; from the venerated name 
of Attsron, whose great unfinished last work, 
(like the antique Torso,) attracts irresistibly the 
attention of the appreciating visitor, down to the 
very latest of our resident artists who exhibits his 
first picture. Kensett, Ames, Champney, Wild, 
Hunt, ‘Young America,’ are all there, and honora- 
bly represented. Of Page we see nothing but the 
beautiful “ Holy Family,” full of the promise which 
late accounts (placing him at the head of modern 
artists in Rome,) tell us he hag amply fulfilled. 
Has no one a specimen of his latch pictures ? 

Two fine pictures by Leutze are among the chief 
attractions of this exhibition: ‘The Landing of 
the Northmen,” and “ Columbus’ Reception at Bar- 
celona by Ferdinand and Isabella, on his return 
from his first voyage.” These pictures are fine 
specimens of Leutze’s style, and attract universal 
attention. They are owned by gentlemen of Phil- 
adelphia, and have never before been exhibited 
here. But we have neither the space nor the abil- 
ity to speak critically of them, but must pass on to 
the Gallery of Sculpture. 

It may be that our great American composers 
are yet unborn, but it is now no longer asked: 
‘“Who reads an American book?” (for nobody 
reads anything else,) and the transcendent merit 
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of our American Sculptors stands everywhere ac- 
knowledged and confessed. And here are fine spe- 
cimens of all of them. Crawford's ‘“ Orpheus,” 
and Brackett’s ‘‘ Shipwrecked Mother,” (concern- 
ing which a very interesting letter from the late 
Horatio Greenough will be found in the Cata- 
logue,) are the chief of the larger works of our 
and many fine busts by Greenough, 
Powers, Clevenger, Crawford, Dexter, R. S. 
Greenough, and others, are there, doing no small 
honor to the artists. Our sculptors surely, live, 
and will live as long as the marble in which they 
have wrought shall endure. But we must bring 
this rambling talk to a close, and recommend all 
who are doomed to pass the sultry summer in the 
hot city, to spend occasionally, a leisure hour at 
the Atheneum Gallery. 

If you cannot take wing and go to the Falls, the 
Sea-side or the Crystal Hills, like your more 
favored neighbor; go and take a refreshing look 
at the skies, and lakes, and mountains, that our 
artists have brought down here to your very door. 
Here is the mountain come down to meet you, O 
Mahomet! Go and look upon it! You need not 
look always upon bricks and mortar; here are 
blue skies, green meadows, and cool, flowing 
streams, where you may wander in imagination at 
Italy and New Hampshire are 
Open your eyes and be 


sculptors ; 


your pleasure. 
spread out before you. 
glad! 

We would also, especially direct the attention of 
strangers to an Institution which by its Gallery of 
Fine Arts, and not less by its Library, fills so im- 
portant and honorable a place among the institu- 
tions of our city. Ww. 
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Music at the Museum. 

It has not been in our power to be present since 
the re-opening of this little pet theatre of Boston, 
which has long since acquired the character of 
affording, in the long run and the year round, the 
best as well as the cheapest dramatic entertain- 
ment, and which, guarantying the absence of many 
of the old vices of the theatre, has won over many 
a moral enemy to theatres and actors, and made 
its spectacles and plays a favorite resort for fam- 
ilies with and for the sake of the children. We 
are told, that, in addition to the annual renais- 
sance of paint and paper, the orchestra bas begun 
to make all vibrate with unmistakable —. 
of new life. Mr. Hermann Ecxuarpt, the 
successor of Mr. Comer in the directorship, 
passed the opening ordeal to the satisfaction of all ; 
and by his own spirited compositions (among which 
we hear of waltzes “ worthy of Labitzky,” and an 
overture woven out of national airs with “no 
small skill of counterpoint”) actually inspired the 
hope of good times coming in the way of popular 
theatrical music. We can readily believe it, for 
Mr. Eckhardt is known to us as a good musician 
from the time that he first appeared among us as 
conductor of the “ Saxonia Band,” when he con- 
ducted Haydn Symphonies as well as waltzes. 
Before that, he had formed his artistic ideas and 
habits in so musical a capital as Dresden, where 
he played in the orchestra of the Royal theatre 
and chapel for five years under the celebrated 
Richard Wagner, and is of course familiar with 
what is classical, and what is new of note in music. 
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In the Museum, Mr. Eckhardt is placed, to be 
sure, over a sphere of light, popular, ad captan- 


dum music, where ears uncultivated are to be won, 
and very listless, roving, careless thoughts pre-oc- 
But it is an important sphere to preside 
over. The Museum, thanks to Mr. Kimball, is 
essentially the people’s and the children’s place 
Amuse- 


cupied. 


for imagination-kindling amusement. 
ment it must be first of all, and all its appeals 
must be exciting, piquant, quickly apprehended, 
engaging the senses first, and then through them 
the mind, the heart and even the higher spiritual 
faculties and aspirations. A vast deal of culture, 
we all know, may come through amusement. And 
a well-ordered theatre, if only Art and Taste and 
Genius preside, instead of the mere mountebank 
tact and talent for clap-trap, combines all the 
means for infusing fine artistic culture in the 
shape of mere amusement. 

What might not be made of those fairy spee- 
tucles which have enjoyed such popularity at the 
Museum. Suppose that, instead of the harrowing 


martyrdom of a “Jewess,” and such feasts of 


horrors, enuring the delicate moral palate to 
most questionable mustard and red pepper, we 
could have something as fine and as instinct with 
genius, as the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
represented on the stage, with the young Felix 
Mendelssohn’s felicitous, congenial music! Some- 
thing fav short of that, even, were a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished for. We are glad to 
learn that Mr. Eckhardt has had experience in 
the art of arranging musical spectacles, in which 
our friend Comer has long been so serviceable. 

It is from this point of view that we regard it 
as a fact worth notice that an artist takes the 
lead of the Museum orchestra. Why shall it not 
lead by due degrees to the building up and making 
permanent there a really fine orchestra. There 
is nothing like an Orchestra for giving people an 
idea, a sense of real music. And there is no 
place in Boston, (if we except the churches and 
the streets most paraded through by military 
bands,) where the people, the masses, especially 
the rising generation, get their ideas of music 
formed so much as atthe Museum. Think of the 
responsibility of that, Mr. Kimball! think what 
an opportunity! Can a public-spirited, philan- 
thropie manager be willing to have humdrum, 
empty, mere foot-lifting music in his theatre, 
when he is able to have good. But of that ability 
of course we are not the judge. We simply throw 
out a hint of what may be done in raising and re- 
fining ®S8pular taste in places and through instru- 
mentalities which have already won and for a 
long time held the prestige of popularity. 


—_ > 


The Prelude. 

We translate the following from the first part 
of a critique, in the Gazette Musicale, on the 
“ Twenty-four Preludes” of Stephen Heller, al- 
ready noticed in this Journal. 

“ The Prelude is a form given by nature, and 
of which Art has no right to take possession save 
on the condition of leaving it that character of 
liberty, of spontaneity, of audacity, which must 
ever remind us of its origin. One preludes in all 
things and for all things: but in music alone have 
the great masters adopted the prelude into the 
order of regular things, under the semblance of 
an absolute independence ; and this is what con- 
stitutes the real difficulty of the genus. There 
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are fixed points in the concerto, in the sonata, | 


just as there are in a sermon: with a little prac- 
tice and a little savoir faire, these fixed, conven- 
tional formulas, so far from cramping one, become 
asupport. The prelude lives only by the idea, 
the sentiment that there is in it, and as it does not 
live a long time, it is bound to produce its effect 
forthwith. It has not the resource of long devel- 
opments, or charmingly contrived returns; it has 
only the aid of surprise. We can always dispense 
with it: which is one more reason why it should 
carry the vote at once and justify its usefulness 
by pleasure. 

“In our days, when there is such exploitation 
of all sorts of means, when lassitude is fashionable, 
especially among critics, it has often happened to 
me to read judgments upon dramatic works, ex- 
pressed as follows: * This piece pleases me, pre- 
cisely because it is not a piece.’ Might we not 
say also of such or such a prelude: ‘This piece 
pleases me because it is not a piece. But if it is 
not a piece, it should be something which gives us 
the desire for one, which opens at some corner the 
perspective of one, which inspires occasionally a 
regret that the author has stopped in so beautiful 
a road and so soon, as in a conversation interrup- 
ted at the most interesting point. 

“IT do not profess to write the theory of the 
prelude, but I could not help saying what has 
come into my mind on hearing and reading the 
charming collection which Stephen IIeller has 
just published. It is in studying his fine and deli- 
cious compositions that the rules of the genus have 
appeared to me, and that, following the example 
of makers of an Ars Poetica, from Aristotle down, 
I have deduced the principle from the fact. All 
the natural conditions of the prelude, Stephen 
seems to me to have realized. I will say more: 
If Stephen Heller had not composed preludes, he 
would have violated one of the essential laws of his 
destiny and his vocation. By temperament, by 
taste, by instinctive and reflective tendency, he 
belongs to that class of minds, who, without pre- 
cisely having a fear of long works, love much 
better to gather the flower of a matter, than to ex- 


haust it. He is the sworn enemy of those people 





with any definition. In his preludes, as in all 

his previous productions, he has written not a 

phrase, a note without knowing why. Nothing 
escapes him that is insignificant, indifferet, vague. 
It is always the tradition of the immortal Haydn, 

| the master of masters in the art of writing with 

distinctness and with spirit.” It is always a music 

| with which the mind is satisfied, at the same time 
that the ear is seduced and charmed.” 
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The Chimes of Lancashire. 
(Extract from a private letter.) 
Apevrut Hore, Liverroor, 
Tuesday, July 19, 1853. 

We arrived in the noble, broad river Mersey, 
the harbor of this great city, Sunday morning 
about six o'clock, and in two hours more were 
passed through the Custom House without trouble, 
and were seated at breakfast in the charming, 
quiet coffee-room (just like the Albion,) in which 
I now write. 

Now let me tell you, my delights began. Hear- 
ing a most musical sound swelling on the air 
above the noise of the carriages in the street, I 
asked the waiter, (a clergyman, as the Americans 
call them, for all the waiters here dress in hlack, 
with white cravats,) “Is that a chime?” “ Yes 
sir,” said he, “it’s the chime of old St. Peter’s 
Church, sir, close by, sir, in the next street, sir, 
Bold Street, sir, opposite and turn to the first 
right, sir.” Leaving my breakfast half finished, 
I had seized my hat, and was at the hall door 
before he had concluded his information. Guided 
by the sound, 1 found the queer old tower, and 
soon groped my way up a narrow stone staircase, 
Ten men, mostly old 








to the ringer’s chamber. 
men, were all lustily pulling at the ropes, and I 
sat with them half an hour. Lancashire is the 
head-quarters of bell-chiming, and Liverpool is 
the capital of Lancashire, and this was the best 
chime in Liverpool :—and all this heard within 
half an hour of landing. When I told the ringers 
I had come from America that morning, specially 
to hear the chimes of Old England, and that this 
was the first I had heard, I thought they would 
have smothered me with all sorts of civilities. An 
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who incrust themselves in a happy word and 
never let it go before they have made a silly com- 
Music also has its happy words; 
and it is a fault, alas! 
by wanting to exaggerate and prolong their im- 


mon-place of it. 
too common, to spoil them 


pression. 

“In the twenty-four preludes of Stephen Hel- 
ler are found some, like the. first for example, 
which are less than a page in length: the longest 
are three pages, and most of them are only two. 
Each is distinguished by its movement, its color, 
and all together offer the merit of an extreme 
variety. I doubt not that their places have been 
marked with care in the collection, while at the 
same time chance may not have passed for nothing. 
It is a powerful attraction, that of contrast, and 
Stephen has known how to secure it very skilfully. 
To those who are not acquainted with his style or 
works, I should in vain attempt to convey a 
comprehension of what there is truly superior 
and exquisite in this suite of little pieces, some 
sad and dreamy, but with an amiable sadness and 
spiritual dreaminess; others impetuous, impas- 
sioned, but with a passion which has nothing bru- 
tal nor savage. Fortunately, the talent of Ste- 
phen Heller enjoys so large a popularity in France, 
in Germany, in England, that I may dispense 


English gentleman since told me, that if you wish 
to win the heart of a Lancashire man, it is only 
necessary to “like the bells.” But wherever I 
have been in these three days—whoever I have 
met, I have invariably found that it is only neces- 
sary to mention that I am an American, to ensure 
the utmost cordiality and heartfelt politeness. 
Shamefully, abominably, do our travelling coun- 
trymen misrepresent this most amiable and _hos- 
pitable people. I cannot conceive the reason, 
unless it be the old Revolutionary grudges; quite 
sure am I that the feeling is all on our side. I 
can’t say enough on this point. Every face 
brightens up at once with an expression of kind 
interest when you mention America here. You 
must see it to believe this after all the lies which 
the thin-skinned Yankees have told us. 


- —->- 


“Native Musician.” No. 2. 
Boston, AuGustT 9th, 1853. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Music. ‘ 

Dear Sir :—I was present at the performance 
of the Germania Serenade Band upon the Com- 
mon last Wednesday evening, and I think it must 
have been very gratifying to the: performers 
themselves to have had the nearly exclusive plea- 
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BOSTON, AUGUST 13, 1853. 





sure of hearing their own sweet artistic sounds.— 
Throughout the performance of part first, had not 
my attention been startled occasionally by a blast 
from some brassy instrument, I should have 
thought that a large portion of their programme 
consisted entirely of Fests But in part second 
they seemed to gain new animation, and could be 
heard somewhat better, yet not sufliciently to 
please the audience. I think the Boston Brass 
Band, or the Brigade Band, with their brilliant 
pieces, would have been far preferable to seven- 
eighths of the people present on that occasion. 

Part third, in regard to hearing, was about the 
same as pgrt first, with the exception of two 
pieces, one of which you, in your last number, 
seemed to infer as “hacknied.” I mean Yankee 
Doodle. Hail Columbia, if I mistake not, you, in 
a former number of your Journal, have called 
hacknied. This they also performed. My dear 
sir, I, for one can never listen to my country’s 
national melodies but with feelings of pleasure 
and delight; and in saying this, I feel confident 
that I speak the sentiment of every true Amer- 
ican; but I presume your foreign ideas prevent 
you from thinking so. 

P. S.—In my note of the 19th of July, which 
you published in your Journal, I noticed that you 
left out (by mistake, probably, in reading the 
proof-sheet) the letter ¢ in the word “ contents ;” 
also you put a small a, instead of a capital, at the 
commencement of the word “ American.” But I 
excuse you, on the ground that you might have 
been excited by reading the touching remarks it 
contained at the time you revised the proof for 
the press. 

Yours Respectfully, 
Native Musician. 


[We trust the writer will favor our columns 
occasionally with communications as curt and spicy 
as the above, and one before. As to the “con- 
tens,” there was no neglect of proof-reading, but 
the note was printed literatim et punctatim after 
the MS., which is scrupulously preserved. Two 
theories of the peculiar spelling suggested them- 
selves: one was hurried penmanship, the other 
was illiterate origin. Now the moral animus of 
the note naturally inclined us to the latter theory ; 
for, if a blackguard may be presumed to wear a 
slouched hat, so the writer of an ill-tempered 
anonymous squib may very naturally be not en- 
tirely precise in his spelling —Eb. ] 

[“ Native Musician”? may now sound his Bp for “a 
spell,” we think.—Printer. ] 
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The Rhenish Men Song Union. 

The New York papers announce the arrival in 
that city of one of those German companies of 
male part-singers, so celebrated in Europe, and 
one of which (the Cologne Union) has recently 
produced so great a sensation in London, by a 
series of ten concerts, of which we have already 
copied some accounts. 

The Union now in New York is called the 

theinischer Ménner Gesang Verein, and includes, 
as we are informed by private letter, the solo 
quartet singers of the aforesaid Cologne Union. 
This Quartet have sung together during the last 
six years in the principal cities of Northern Ger- 
many, and have been crowned as the best Quar- 
tet at nearly all the great German Song Union 
festivals. Their repertoire consists of nearly two 
hundred pieces, consisting of quintets, quartets, 














trios, duets and solos, exclusively of German com- 
posers, such as Kiicken, Mendelssohn, Zollner, 
Gade, Marschner, Fesea, Lachner, Becker, Wag- 
ner, Ries, Weber, Reichardt, &e. (By the way, 
the one fault found with the Cologne singers by 
the London critics was the second or third-rate 
character of too many of the compositions which 
they sang. This need not be, and we trust here 
will not be, as they have plenty of first-rate ones 
to draw from.) They are said to excel in slow 
music, yet they sing several comic pieces with 
great humor, delicacy and exactness. The voices 
are good, and the first tenor sings the C’ sharp 
above the lines with full chest voice. 

They are acompanied by Sig. CRUVELLI (or 
Herr Kriivell),a baritone, who is a brother of the 
prima donna Cruvelli, and has a fine voice, though 
with little school. It is their intention to engage 
GockEL the pianist, who as pupil of Mendelssohn 
gave a concert not long since in New York, and 
little Paut JULIEN with his violin, and with this 
array of talent to commence from New York a 
concert tour through the United States. 

Such is the account we have of them; but of 
course the proof of the pudding is in the eating. 
We can imagine nothing more interesting or more 
serviceable to the cause of musical taste in this 
country, than to have our people hear a model of 
the fine part-singing of Germany; especially if 
we could have a full chorus, like the Cologne 
Union :—why cannot this quartet constitute itself 
the heart and nucleus of a larger band of singers, 
who may be easily found and trained, if they (the 
quartet) are all that is represented ? 

Sa ae ee an eee oe, 


Musical Intelligence. 


Local. 

NEwport.—The * GERMANIANS,” with the assistance 
of Orro DreseL, have been giving a series of classical 
matinces musicales in the hall of the Ocean House. The 
following was the programme for Friday noon, Aug. 5th: 

PROGRAMME, 
1. Quartetto No. 2, D minor, for two violins, viola 
and violoncello,...cccccccccccccccecccccce Mozart. 
Allegro moderato. 
Andante. 
Menuetto allegretto. 
Allegretto ma non troppo. 
Performed by Schultze, Meissel, Meyer and Luhde. 
2. Trio in C minor, op. 66, for piano, violin, and 
’cello, .. +eeeeeee Mendelssohn. 
Allegro energico e con fuoco. 
Andante espressivo. 
Scherzo, molto allegro quasi presto. 
Finale, allegro appassionato. 
Performed by Otto Dresel, Schultze and Luhde. 
8. Septetto, op. 20, in E flat major, for violin, 
viola, ‘cello, contrabasso, clarinetto, horn and 
fOgUttO,.cccecesseseces +eeeee Beethoven. 
Adagio, allegro. 
Scherzo. 
Andante con variazione. 
Performed by Schultze, Meyer, Luhde, Balcke, Schulz, 
Kiistenmacher and Thiede. 
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ALFRED JAELL has arrived, and the charming little 
CAMILLE Urso is the pet here as everywhere. The 
Germanians gave their first Svirée Dansante at the At- 
lantic House, on Thursday evening. 

We understand that the Germanians have deputed one 
of their number to Europe to engage new members for 
their orchestra. They propose to increase their regular 
force to forty instruments against the winter campaign 
in Boston. This, with such assistance as they can com- 
mand from guasi members resident in and about Boston, 
will enable them to mana Beetho’en symphony with 
Jifly instruments. What will they have to fear from 
Jullien and all his hosts ? 

New York.—The great JULLIEN, the “ Mons,” and 
grand mogul of “monster concerts,” has arrived, and 
puts up atthe Clarendon. Dodworth’s Band have sere- 
naded him. The next steamers will bring his principal 














artists, such as ANNA ZeRR, the high-voiced soprano, 
Borrestnt, the king of contrabassos, WuILLE, the horn- 
ist, LAviGNE, the oboist, KornrG, the cornet-a-piston 
player, &c. &e.:—a goodly number of prime artists for a 
nucleus; the rank and file of the hundred, or musically 
speaking, the riptenists, will, we presume, be picked up 
in this country. Shop windows are full of portraits of 
the great Jullien and his men; one or two of them fine- 
looking fellows, while the bright, gui-vive, shrewd, Jew- 
ish, Leopold de Meyer-like face of the ‘‘ Mons ” himself, 
looks the impersonation of an advertisement. 

Music publishers have Jullien waltzes ad libitum; and 
the London Musical World has teemed, for weeks and 
weeks past, with a seemingly ever “to be continued” 
romantic and thrilling biography of Jullien, from the time 
of his infant Mozart-ship up to his present full-blown 
summer,—all nicely cooked and savored for the Ameri- 
can market. We shall see what we shall see; if he does 
well, he shall surely have credit for it. But the “ mons” 
that trumpets its labor too ferociously, is apt to awaken 





expectation of a 
Jullien is to open at Castle Garden on the 25th. Thence 
the SonraG opera will remove to Niblo’s, to commence 
there on the 26th. 
GorTTscHALK is in New York again, and may be ex- 
pected to give concerts soon. We trust that he will let 
himself be heard in Boston. 





Lima.—The Spanish papers of this city are still full of 
the unbounded praise of Biscacctanti. The poetic 
rhapsodies, the triumphal doves and processions, (such 
as that of which we copied a description not long since, ) 
the earnest solicitations through the newspapers for the 
repetition of this or that “sublime” réle, are all charac- 
teristic of the South American Spanish enthusiasm. 
Making all allowance for that, her genuine artistic suc- 
cess must still have been very great. The Signora's 
health obliges her to desist from singing for the present, 
but the management have made her the most liberal 
offers, and the opera-going public seem determined to 
have her re-engaged at any price, and made the fixed 
star there during the next autumn and winter. Catha- 
rine Hayes arrived at Lima, heard the Biscaccianti, and 
at once passed on to Valparaiso. 

Private letters inform us that our Boston prima donna 
has improved wonderfully in voice, in singing, and above 
all in acting, so as to be considered there as really a great 
actress. We wish her continuance of all success there or 
elsewhere; but in the Spring, at all events by May, our 
new Boston opera house will be ready for opening; and 
what artist can more fitly appear at that opening, and 
lend lustre (whether alone or with other stars) to the first 
season, than our own Boston Biscaccianti! We trust the 
directors will see their interests, as well as the public 
pleasure, in taking early measures to procure her. _ It is 
some five years since we have heard her here in opera. If 
her gain in acting has been equal to her gain in singing, 
as we heard her in her concert after her second return 


from Europe, she is indeed an artist. More anon. 








TREMONT TEMPLE MUSIC STORE, 
No. 86 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


WHITE BROTHERS, 
DEALERS IN MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
Best Ltalian, German, French and Lnglish Strings, 
AGENTS OF 
J. André, Offenbach ; and G. André, Philadelphia, 
FOR TILE SALE OF FOREIGN CLASSIC MUSIC, 
CHOIR MUSIC, &c. 


(G>~ Instruments Made, Repaired, Tuned, Bought, Sold, or 
Exchanged, on the most favorable terms. 
IRA J. WHITE. A. WARREN WHITE. 
ii2 3m 


Pianos and Melodeons to Let. 


OLIVER DITSON, 
Music Dealer, 115 Washington St., Boston, 


H’s a good variety of Piano Fortes, Melodeons, Seraphines, 
and Reed Organs, to let, for city or country, on low terms. 
If, within one year from the time of hiring, the party should 
conclude to purchase the instrument, no charge will be made 
for rent of it, except the interest on its value. 25 tf 
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The best Book on Piano Instruction existing ! 
N PRESS :—JULIUS KNORR’S GUIDE FOR TEACHERS 
ON THE PIANO. A full system of instruction, from the 

very outset, to artistical perfection, with full advice to teachers 

and pupils. Its progressive order, completeness, and the value 
of the pieces recommended, (about 200,) make it indispensable 
to teachers, and invaluable to al) players. It is 
THE BEST SELF-INSTRUCTOR EXTANT. 

Tt is also THe ONLY Key to the proper use of Julius Knorr’s 
“ Materials,” and his “ Large Method.” Price 75 cents 

G. A. SCHMITT, Petersburg, Va. 
iii 14 8m 


L. O. EMERSON, 
Crarher of the Wiauna-Farte and Singing. 


APPLY AT HIS RESIDENCE, 


No. 12 INDIANA PLACE, BOSTON. 
fii 13 3m. 


A. W. FRENZEL, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC, and late Leader of the “ Saxonta 
Orcuestra,” having made Boston his residence, is pre- 
pared to give Lessons on the Piano-Forte and in Singing, both 
in the English and German languages; also to accompany 
with the violin more advanced pupils in the Sonata-duos of 
Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, &e. During the summer 


season, Mr. F. offers his services to classes out of town. Or he 
will receive scholars, from the city or the country, at his Music 
Rooms, No. 4 Pine Strect, Boston, where he ms Ly 





always + nee before 10 A. M., and between the hours of | 
and 8 P. iii 6 


r x ww PpIN yg 
JONAS CHICKERING, 

ons iat LLY gives notice to his friends and the public 

that, having recovered from the late disastrous effects pro- 
duced by the destruction of his factory, he is now ready to 
receive orders for PIANOS, which he promises to execute with 
as much faithfulness and promptitude as heretofore. 

379 Washington Street, Boston. 
Mar. 5. tf 


HEWS’ PATENT 
AMERICANACTION PIANO FORTE. 
NHE MANUFACTURER is in possession of numerous testi- 
moniais from distinguished Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 
GEO. HEWS, 365 Washington St., Boston. 
Apr. 10. tf 


T. BARKER, 
STORE, 
STREET, 


THEODORE 
MUSIC 
WASHINGTON 


No. 381 BOSTON. 





Chickering’s Pianos to let. 


All Foreign and American Musical Publications received as 
soon a4 published. i123 3m 


an. BD. GOTIesA, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
English, French, and American Stationery, 


DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 
No. 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 


*,* Wedding and V isiting © ‘ards Engraved and Printed. 
16 tf 


D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 
PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, § TO LFT. 
Apr. 10. tf 


] ERTINI'S PIANO METHOD—ABRIDGED. 

The popularity of Bertini’s Celebrated Method for the 
Piano is sufficient evidence of its great merits. The only ob- 
jection ever made to the Method has been that the elaborate- 
ness with which the subject is treated, renders the task of com- 
memMing and completing it, somewhat arduous, and to a young 
pupil a formidable undertaking. 

Teachers as well as scholars have, therefore, seen the want 
of an Abridged Edition, in which all that was actually neces 
sary might be included—an edition containing the choicest and 
most important lessons; one that might be commenced and 
finished by those composing the majority of piano pupils. 

To meet a want so long apparent, the publisher has issued 
this edition, which, as a superior work, is recommended to the 
musical public of the United States. 

Published by OLIVER DITSON, 

11 W ashington St. 

Sold by all Music Dealers in the United States and Canada. 
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I EETHOVEN’'S ORATORIO OF ENGEDI, or 
Davip IN THE WILDERNESS, known as the Mount oF 
Ouives, is this day published in a neat, convenient form for the 
singer or concert-goer by 
Geo. P. Reed & Co., Publishers, 
17 Tremont Row, Boston. 


Jan. 





Edward Z. Balch, 
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NEW SINGING BOOK! 


UNION OF POPULAR AUTHORS!! 


WM. B. BRADBURY, 
GEORGE F. ROO 
THOMAS u ASTINGS, 
T. B. MASON. 


TEE SEIAwmnm, 

A CompLete Liprary oF Cuurcu Music. By Wituam B. 
Braprury and GerorGe F. Root, assisted by Twos. Hastines 
and T. B. Mason. 

It is believed that by a union of the experience and re- 
sources of 80 many distinguished authors, a work of peculiar 
interest and usefulness has been produced. It contains in ail 
about one thousand compositions, thus affording opportunity 
to collect together all the old favorites, and yet to give an in- 
creased amount of new music. 

Some features of the work may be mentioned as follows: 

1. PSALM AND HYMN TUNES.—These may be divided into 
two classes, the old and the new. It is safe to assert that no 
previons similar work has contained nearly as many of the 
favorite compositions of all our most popular American as well 
as foreign authors. But few tunes are in familiar use in the 
vestries, social meetings or congregations of any portion of the 
land, which are not here preserved. Besides their own compo- 
sitions, the authors have, by special arrangement, been permit- 
ted to make use of many of the favorite works of Mr. LowELL 
Mason, and other distinguished authors. 

The quantity of new tunes presented is also unusually large. 
Assistance from abroad has been enjoyed by foreign correspon- 
dence, as well as by untiring research among the works of the 
greatest composers of the past and present. But es pecially 
will the Shawm be found rich in its home department. Besides 
the authors themselves, many of our most celebrated American 
musicians have contributed to its pages. 

2. VARIETY OF METERS.—While the chief portion of the 
work is devoted to those meters which are in most common 
use, there will be found tunes of every meter in use by any 
denomination. Some idea of the variety and completeness 
in this respect, may be obtained from the fact that there are 
over one hundred different meters represented. 

3. ANTHEMS, CILANTS, SET-PIECES, &c.—Due attention 
has been paid to this portion of the work, and there will be 
found pieces appropriate to almost every possible religious oc- 
casion. 

4. The new Cantata (or Oratorio) entitled DANIEL; OR THE 
CAPTIVITY AND RESTORATION, in three parts. The words 
are by C.M Cady, Esq., assisted by Miss Frances Jane Crosby ; 
the music by George F. Root and Wm. B. Bradbury. Though 
complete as a whole, and designed especially for Societies, 
Choirs, Singing Schools, &c., nearly all the choruses may be 
used as original pieces in the regular sanctuary service. 

5. THE SINGING CLASS, is a department designed asa 
complete manual for Music Classes, which has received most 
careful attention. The brief space of time usually allotted to 
the study of the Elementary in Singing Schools has been kept 
in mind, and a new arrangement has been adopted, inter- 
twining the practical with the theoretical from the very first 
lesson, and combining simplicity with progression. The intro- 
duction of quite a number of easy glees and part songs in this 
elementary department is a feature which will help to keep in 
active exercise the interests of a class, 

6. INDEXES.—-The completeness of these will add much to 
the convenience of the work. The Chorister’s Index refers to 
nearly every Lymn Book in use. 

7. THE BEAUTY OF THE TYPOGRAPTIY will elicit admi- 
ration. 

8. THE CHEAPNESS OF THE WORK; though containing 
80 greatly increased an amount of matter, and combining the 
labors of several authors, the price will not be greater than 
that of previous works. 

Other points might be alluded to, but it is hoped every 
teacher of music and chorister will be sufficiently interested to 
make a careful examination of the work for himself. Any such 
can have a copy sent him free of postage, for examination, by 
remitting 60 cents to the publishers. 


MASON BROTHERS, 
augl3 4t No. 23 Park Row, New York. 


J. C. WOODMAN, 


ORGANIST AND CONDUCTOR OF MUSIC AT CENTRAL CHURCH, 


Cracher af Singing, Pinua Forte, Xc., 
rm No. 94 Chestnut Strect, Boston. 


G. ANDRE & CO. 


FOREIGN MUSIC DEPOT, 
GIRARD HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
N. B. The complete works, for Piano, (Quartets, Trios, 
Duets for Piano and Violin, Duets for four hands and Piano 
solo pieces,) of BeeTHOVEN and Mozart, as also the Piano solo 
Works of Clementi and Haypy, as published by J. André, 
Offenbach, in sets, at very low prices "We have appointed 
Messrs. WHITE BROTHERS, 
TREMONT TEMPLE, Boston, 
our Agents for the sale of the above Standard Editions of 
Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, &e. Xe. 
iii2 tf 


MRS. ROSA GARCIA DE RIBAS, 
TEACHER OF THE 
PIANOFORTE, SINGING & GUITAR, 
2 Sencca St., corner Harrison Avenue. 

i R. De RIBAS will give instruction on the Oboe and 


Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, &c. 
Boston, April 23. sm 


and Fob one = Office, 


oes sere eo. 





IGNOR G. C. GUIDI respectfully informs his former 
bO pupils and the public, that he has resumed his instructions 
in SINGING, after the Italian school, with the intention to 
settle permanently in Boston. In order to accommodate those 
who may not wish tu take private instruction, he will open 
classes for ladies and gentlemen, on moderate terms. None 
but good voices will be admitted. Terms liberal for persons 
9 to study for professional purposes. 

Sig. G. can be. consulted free upon any musical subject, 
daily, from 12 to 2, at Mr. Hews’s Piano Manufactory, No. 365 
Washington Poa where terms and time for classes may be 
known. 

Orders or notes for Sig G. may be addressed to him at G. P. 
Reed & (o’s Music Store, 17 Tremont Row, and at Oliver 
Ditson’s, 115 Washington street. Feb. 5. 

A CARD. 

IIE SURSCRIBER respectfully offers his services to the 

public as Teacher of the Piano-Forte, the Violin and the 

Guitar, also of Harmony and Singing, after a clear and easy 

method. He will also accompany pupils, both in seminaries 
and in private houses, in the practice of Duets, Trios, &c. 

Address for the present at 168 Tremont Street. 

March 26, 3m. c ARL@ARTNER. 


b H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
265 Washington Street, Boston. 
: Oct. 16. 38m 


T. BRICHER, 
@rgantst and Conductor of Mluste 
At the Bowdoin Square Church. 


OFFICE UNDER THE CHURCH. ...ENTRANCE ON CHARDON ST 


Jan. 22. 3m. 


H. 8S. CUTLER, 
Organist at the Church of the Advent, also of 
the Boston Harmonic Society. 


ADDRESS —(Care of Rotanp CutLer, No. 4 Market 
Square, Boston.) 22 tf 


i Al 
a F. MU LLER, 
TRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church; ORGANIST of the Handel! and Haydn Society ; 
ORGANIST of the Musical Education Society, &e. &e. &e. 
Residence, No. 3 Winter Place, Roston. 
iy tf 


NATHAN RICHARDSON, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSTO 


(>> Letters may be addressed at the Revere House, Boston. 
25 tf 


GEORGE F. WILLEY, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC. 


>> Private Tuition in the principles of Music and the Cul- 
tivation of the Voice. 
MUSIC ROOM, THe Lecture Room or Kirk Street Crurca, 
RESIDENCE, 84 Franky Square, SurroLk STREET, 
feb. 5. LOWELL, MASS. 


Germania Serenade Band. 
NITE SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 
by applying to 
G. SCIINAPP, Leader, 
ii14 tf 364 Tremont Street. 


DW IGN'S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 
A Paper of Art and Literature, 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 

AT 21 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON, 


$2 per annum, in advance. 


TS CONTENTS relate mainly to the Art of Mustc, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Liter: ature ; 
including, from time to time,—1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas ; with timeiy Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &c. 2. Notices of 
New Music published at home and abroad. 3. A Summary of 
the significant Musical News from all parts; gathered from 
English, German, French, as well as American papers. 4. Cor- 
respondence from musical persons and places. 5. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, instru- 
ments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its Moral 
Social, and Religious bearings; on Musie in the Church, the 
Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and the Street, &e. 
6. Translations from the best German and French writers upon 
Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of Sculpture, Painting, 
Architecture, Poetry, Asthetic Books, the Drama, &c.— 

8. Original and Selected Poems, short Tales, Anecdotes, &c. 
Back numbers, from the commencement, can be fur- 
Address, (post paid,) J. S. DWIGHT, 
21 School Street, 


nished. 
Boston. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


) or less, first insertion, - $0.50 
each additional inser. 25 
(16 lines,) first insertion, . . . » « « 20 
“ each additional insertion, . . .50 
On advertisements standing three months or longer, a dis- 
count of twenty per cent. on the above rates is allowed. 
(A column counts as seven squares.) 
basenane required in advance: for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 


For half a square, (8 lines, 


For a square, 
“ 


No. 21 School St.-<—{]———_ 
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